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CHAPTER L 

THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY. 

*' What would you like to do now, Milly ? " 
inquired Amy Long of her little visitor, when 
the former's new toys and books had been duly 
shown, and they had had a good game of "Les 
graces" in the garden, besides various other 
small diversions. 

" Oh," rephed Milly, " let us get into the 
bay-window, and see the people pass ; it is such 
fun." 

Amy instantly assented, for she was a good- 
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tempered little thing, although the sights from 
the window were by no means the novelty to 
her that they were to Milly Wilson, who lived 
in the suburbs, where there was comparatively 
little passing. Any one who had seen the 
children come in from the garden, with flushed 
faces and quickened breathing (not to mention 
tangled curls), would have agreed that anything 
which led to sitting still a Httle was the best 
arrangement for them under the circumstances. 
But if the said person had for one moment 
imagined that his young friends intended at the 
same time to give rest to a little member that 
had been actively employed all day, he would 
have deceived himself ; for an unbroken prattle 
went on in the deep window recess, which 
seemed to show that though legs and arms 
mighty on occasions, grow weary and be inchned 
to keep still, yet the tongue disdained requiring 
any rest before bed-time. 
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Mr. Long's presence did not appear to be a 
check upon the children ; for he sat at a distant 
window writing, and they knew from experi- 
ence that he was not easily disturbed when 
intent upon his papers or books. 

" Oh, there's a German band ! " exclaimed 
Milly. " I wish they'd stop here and play ; do 
you think they would, if they saw us at the 
window ? " 

" No," repUed Amy ; " they never play here 
in the day-time ; we couldn't hear them if they 
did, with so many thhigs going by; they come 
sometimes of an evening, when it's quieter : but, 
O Milly, do look at that funny old woman with 
the donkey." 

Milly looked and burst out laughing. 
" Whatever has she got on ? why, it's her 
husband's coat over her own gown, I do 
believe." 

" Yes ; and see ! the skirts nearly touch the 
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ground, and the cuffs are all down over her 
hands, she's such a dot of an old woman." 

" What is that queer stuff going by in the 
cart ? " asked Milly. 

" It's clay of some sort," said Amy. 

'' What do they use it for ? " 

** For making pans and things, I think," said 
Amy, rather doubtfully, glancing over her 
shoulder toward her father ; "papa's busy now, 
but we'll ask him by-and-by ; he told me all 
about it once, but I am afraid I have forgotten 
rather." 

" O Amy, do look there at that lady's beau- 
tifully worked petticoat ; wouldn't you like one 
like that ? I do wish I could do embroidery, 
but I can't ; I draw it dreadfully. Can you do 
it?" 

** Not very well," said Amy. ** I have done 
a little narrow-edge pretty well. Miss Andrews 
said ; but I couldn't do such a pattern as that ; 
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it would take me years and years. Do you 
work it on leather ? " 

*'No ; Mrs. Green never does (and she works 
beautifully, you know), and so I didn't when 
I tried." 

" Miss Andrews thinks it's much better, 
especially for beginners, to use leather, and / 
should think so myself too." 

" What has that man in his basket ? " 

" Where ? " 

" Over, opposite, by the lamp-post." 

''Oh, those are birds, such funny little things. 
I don't know what they are made of, but they 
are covered with little speckled feathers. I 
have one upstairs, I forgot to show it to you ;" 
and off started Amy to fetch it. 

Milly admired it greatly, and considered it a 
very excellent imitation of nature ; whereupon 
Amy begged her to accept it, telling her that 
she could get another for herself any day. 
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Upon which Milly's eyes brightened consider- 
ably, and the new treasure was carefully 
balanced upon the window-sill, to look out into 
the street for the present, and " see," as Milly 
told him during the difficult operation of in- 
ducing him to stand, "how his brothers and 
sisters were getting on in the basket." 

" Now, let us look out and fix upon some- 
body that we should like to be," said Milly, 
polishing with her handkerchief the glass, 
which was rather dimmed by the close contact 
of a small mouth and nose. 

" There," suggested Amy with a laugh ; 
"wouldn't you like to be that countryman 
driving home those two dear little black pigs "i 
Just look at them : see, one has rushed in front 
of that hansom to get at the bit of green stuff 
in the road, and the other s all in among the 
carriage wheels; wouldn't you like to drive 
little pigs, Milly ? " 
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" No, indeed," replied MiUy with a con- 
temptuous toss of her small head ; " you may 
keep the pigs for yourself, / should like some- 
thing better than that." 

" Well, then," said Amy in a minute or two, 
" what do you think of that lady walking along 
with the Httle page behind her ? It must be 
very nice to have a boy to carry all one's little 
parcels home ; because, you see, you get them 
at once, and there isn't the trouble of carrying 
them. I hate to have my pockets stuffed with 
things ; and the other day I bought some tooth- 
powder and a Httle bottle of scent and put 
them into my pocket, but on my way home by 
some means I broke the bottle, and when I put 
my hand in to take them out there was a nasty 
paste." 

Both children had a laugh at Amy's misfor- 
tune, and then Milly continued, — 

"No, nothing on foot will do for me; I should 



?" 
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like a carriage — oh, I should so enjoy driving 
about in a beautiful carriage, lying back and 
wrapped up in shawls and things; wouldn't 
you 

'*Yes, indeed I should," said Amy; *'and 
with beautiful horses, and men in blue coats, 
and—" 

" There, there's one I should like, that high 
one with the gray horses — ^that's a beauty." 

"And would you like to be the gentle- 
man that's driving it, and have those large 
moustaches ? " inquired Amy, with a roguish 
smile. " I see one coming that I like better," 
pursued she; " you'll see it in a minute — ^there, 
that low, dark, open carriage, with the brown 
horses, with the lady and the young man in it; 
isn't she beautifully dressed, and isn't she nice- 
looking ? oh, I should Uke to be that lady 
so much." 

" Yes, yes," replied Milly, " that's the one ; 

(176) 
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I should like to be that lady; 'she must be very 
happy, with everything so beautiful as that;: 
oh, I do wish papa kept a carriage, it would be 
so much nicer, I'm sure I should be happier." 

" How dark it's getting," said Amy after a. 
pause. " I think it's going to rain. I suppose 
that was why the lady in that beautiful 
carriage was wrapping the furs round the young 
man. I thought it didn't seem cold enough for 
him to want them." 

The dark cloud, looking darker because the 
sun was still shining, grew and spread over the 
sky, till it was entirely overcast ; then heavy 
drops of rain began to fall ; and soon the hail 
came rushing down, pattering against the 
window panes, dancmg about in the road, and 
driving every one to shelter who could con- 
veniently find one. 

This change in the weather only added to the 
amusement of our little friends at the window ; 

(176) 2 
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they laughed to see the drivmg hail, which lay 
for a few moments almost as white as snow 
upon the ground, and to observe how every- 
body darted off to find some open door or arch- 
way, where he might escape the fire of this 
Liliputian artillery. By degrees the hail 
abated, but a steady rain continued, and the 
children watched the foot-passengers picking 
their way along the wet pavements and across 
the muddy roads. 

"Don't the people look miserable?" cried 
Milly. " Only see that poor man trudging along 
through the mud, by that little vegetable cart. 
I wonder why he doesn't ride." 

" I suppose he would be too heavy," said 
Amy, "it's such a Uttle pony; but the man 
looks happy enough, doesn't he ? " 

" I didn't notice his face," repHed her fiiend; 
" but I don't see how anybody can be happy 
that has such disagreeable things to do. And 
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now look again there. I daresay that's a poor 
governess ; she has a roll of music in her hand, 
and see how wet she is. I'm sure I should be 
wretched if I had to go out Hke that ; and just 
see how that carriage has splashed her! but 
she doesn't seem to notice it, she goes on, 
looking straight before her, I daresay thinking 
how miserable she is." 

" I know who that is," said Amy; " she is a 
Miss Howard, and she does teach music; 
Edith Cox learns of her, and I have seen her 
there sometimes. I didn't fancy she seemed 
very miserable ; but then, you know, she wasn't 
out in the rain." 

" Now, look how comfortably those people 
are driving home in their close carriage ; the 
rain rattles against the windows, but that is 
nothing to them, they don't mind it, shut up 
snugly inside." 

'* I wonder what is become of the littAe \iWk 
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pigs," said Amy, "and if they got home before 
the rain began." 

" Oh, how I should have Hked to see them 
when the hail came down ! " laughed Milly ; 
"can't you fancy how they would twirle their 
little curly tails and run off at full speed ? " 

" Well, young ladies, have you quite decided 
who you would like to be?" inquired a low 
quiet voice behind them. 

The children started round, and there was 
a decided heightening of colour, as they in- 
quired, "Were you listening to us all the 
time ? " 

"Well, I think I must confess to hearing 
the greater part," replied Mr. Long ; " but you 
needn't look in the least dismayed, Milly," he 
added kindly, turning to his daughter's Uttle 
friend ; " though I don't quite agree with your 
ideas of happiness, I am not so very surprised 
or shocked at your having such notions ; and I 
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should have invited myself into your society 
this evening, had I not been obhged to go out. 
As it is, ladies," he proceeded, with a comical 
little bow, *' I shall be happy to give you my 
opinions on the subject to-morrow ; and as they 
will be deUvered in the form of short stories, 
you need not be afraid of a severe lecture." 
Saying which he left them. 

The two children looked at each other, and 
Milly said, " I had no notion Mr. Long would 
listen to us ; I thought he was too busy with 
his writing. Did we talk a great deal of stuff. 
Amy ? I'm sure I don't remember half that 
I said." 

" Well, you know," repUed Amy, "there was 
about the pigs, and the moustaches ; but I don't 
fancy that papa would take notice of such 
things as those. I have heard him say some- 
times that a Uttle innocent nonsense does chil- 
dren no bann. I suspect Tae tti\Ti\L"a ^q^ ^<^^ 
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foolish for fancying that we should be happier 
if we were richer." 

" He isn't angry with us, is he ? he didn't 
seem as if he were," said Milly. 

" Oh no," repHed Amy with a bright look ; 
" nobody need be afraid of dear papa. He will 
tell us ivhy what we have said was foolish; 
and I'm sure we shall both agree with him." 

** He said he would tell us stories ; does he 
tell nice ones ? " asked Milly. 

" Oh yes, beautiful ones sometimes ; did you 
never hear him ? " said Amy. 

Just as the other little girl was about to 
reply, a servant came into the room to tell them 
that tea was ready; so the bay window was 
soon deserted, but not till the bird had been 
removed and carefully placed in a safe comer; 
and as it was already growing dark, the chil- 
dren did not return to their post of observation 
that evening. 



CHAPTER II. 

BEHIND THE SCENES. 

MiLLY was extremely anxious all the next day 
to know when the promised story-telling was 
to begin ; and every time she heard a step upon 
the stairs, she stopped, in whatever she was 
doing, to ask if Amy thought that was her 
papa coming up to talk to them. But Amy 
thought her father would not be likely to have 
leisure before the evening ; and so it proved, for 
they had had tea, the lamp was lighted, and 
the curtains drawn, before Mr. Long addressed 
his young companions with, — 

"Well, dears, are you ready to hear my 
stories ? " 

" Oh yes, papa," said Amy ; and Milly 
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added, " We have been waiting all day for 
them." 

Mr. Long smiled and continued : " I suppose 
I happened to be in rather an idle mood yester- 
day, for I found myself hstening to you, instead 
of attending to my writing ; and I found that 
you both, but, I must say, especially Milly, 
seemed to fancy that rich people must of course 
be happy, and poor people miserable. Now, 
•of course, that is true in some cases, but then 
I don't beheve that either riches make the 
happiness, or poverty the misery. We know, 
however, that the reverae very often happens ; 
and as I chance to be acquainted with some of 
the people you were remarking on yesterday, 
I will tell you what I know of their histories, 
and we will begin with the lady whom you 
envied in her beautiful carriage." 

The children looked pleased at this announce- 
ment, but Mr. Long said gravely : '* You must 
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pjepare yourselves to hear a very sad tale : for 
the only bright side of that poor lady's Hfe hes 
on the outside; if I except, indeed, that 
inner hfe between herself and God — the faith 
which enables her to bear her sorrows, though 

« 

they are too heavy to allow even rehgion to 
make this life happy to her. She was the only 
child of parents so kind and loving that her 
girlhood passed in, I should think, happiness 
as unbroken as falls to the lot of any of 
us ; her own disposition was amiable and 
sincere, and she seemed in those days to have 
never met with the evil side of human nature. 
Her marriage was not less happy. Her hus- 
band was one whom she trusted fully, and he 
deserved the trust; a more honourable and 
excellent man never lived than Austin Way. 
But their happiness lasted only a short time ; 
he died within three years of their marriage." 
A shade passed over Mr. Long's face at this 
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point of his story. Amy knew its cause ; she 
had often heard how her father's home had 
been made lonely at the time of her birth. 

Mr. Long continued : " Mrs. Way had two 
sons. I don't know whether I can make you 
understand about Mr. Way's will ; but it shall 
be as simple as I can make it. His widow 
was to have the whole control of the estates 
and property till the elder son came of age, 
when the landed property was to be his. A 
large sum of money was mentioned as the 
share of the younger son, which, in the event 
of his death unmarried before the age of 
twenty-one, was also to go to his brother. 
Certain shares in a mining company, then 
producing a considerable income, were left as 
the widow's portion ; but even at the time the 
will was opened, many people were found who 
said that those shares would soon be good for 
nothing, and that Mrs. Way would be almost 
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entirely dependent on her sons : for, in her per- 
feet confidence in her husband, she had never 
had any of her own property settled on herself. 
" I daresay you will think this part of my 
story rather dry, but it is necessary for you in 
order to understand what follows. The boys 
grew up, fine, healthy fellows ; and, devoted to 
them, Mrs. Way began to recover from the 
shock she had received at her husband's death. 
In a few years, however, the reports about the 
mines were proved too correct, and the shares 
became as perfectly worthless as waste paper. 
Some of Mrs. Way's friends were seriously 
uneasy respecting her future ; but she had no 
fears herself, — she had met with nothing but 
right deahng from those she lived with, and 
she had no suspicion of wrong. ' I can trust 
to my sons,' she used to say, with a proud, 
loving expression upon her face, ' as I trusted 
to their father.' " 
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" Was that one of her sons we saw with her 
yesterday ? " asked Milly. 

"Yes," replied Mr. Long; "Alfred, the 
younger." 

" And is the other alive too ? " said Amy. 

"He is, unfortunately," answered her father. 
" During their boyhood both the sons seemed 
all that could be wished ; but as years passed, 
a marked change became evident. Mrs. Way 
had never kept the terms of their father's will 
a secret from them, and she had sometimes 
even said lovingly to them, *My boys will 
never turn their old mother out of doors and 
let her starve, will they?' upon which they 
would hug and kiss her to an extent that often 
obUged her to cry out to be released. Alfred 
has never changed ; in his early manhood he 
has the same loving heart that marked him 
when a child, joined to a noble unselfishness of 
character, making him a worthy son of his 
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father; but Philip, the elder, I cannot tell 
you, my dear children, half of what he is. From 
whom he inherited such a character I know 
not; certainly from neither of his parents. 
He has almost broken his mother's heart by 
undutifulness, cruelty, and vice ; and I should 
indeed shock you were I to tell you the fearful 
boldness with which he tells her to her face 
that she shall have no part in anything that 
he can claim when he comes of age." 

" Oh, how dreadful ! " exclaimed Milly. 

^'But, papa," said Amy, "the good son, 
you know, is to have a large property, and he 
will do all he can for his mother ; though, of 
course, that cannot make her forget how wicked 
and cruel the other has been." 

" Ah I but, my dear," replied Mr. Long, 
"now comes the second sad part of the history. 
Alfred's health has not been strong for some 
years, and about a twelvemonth ago, when he 
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was, I suppose, nearly seventeen, symptoms of 
such an alarming kind appeared that Mrs. 
Way, half distracted with grief, had the advice 
of all the best physicians of the day, only to 
receive from all the melancholy tidings that 
her son was far gone in consumption, and 
could not possibly live many years, perhaps 
not many months. With the greatest care he 
has survived so far; but I notice a marked 
change in him each time I see him, and I 
think there is not the smallest hope of his 
living three years longer." 

''Three years; why three years, papa?" 
asked Amy. 

" Don't you remember I told you that if he 
died unmarried before he was twenty-one, his 
share of the property would go to his brother ? 
Were he to live to be of age he could leave it 
to his mother ; which, of course, he would do. 
Poor young fellow ! he is so anxious to live on 
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that account! He said to the doctor the other 
day, ' Keep me ahve till the morning after my 
twenty-first birthday, and I will lie down and 
die then, without another wish on earth.' " 

" And what did the doctor say ? " asked 
MUly. 

" He told me he had some difficulty in 
saying anything at all, his heart felt so full 
of pity for the poor young man. He assured 
him, however, that he would do his utmost, 
and advised him to keep his mind as much at 
ease as possible ; reminding him, at the same 
time, that human skill was weak indeed in such 
a case, and that only He, in whose hand are 
the issues of life and death, could foresee how 
long he might be able to struggle against his 
disease." 

'*And do you really think he looks as 
though he would die soon?" inquired Amy 
piteously. 
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" I am afraid so, my darKng. His is a 
deceptive disease; it is generally difficult to 
foresee what course it may take ; but when it 
has come on as rapidly as his has, there is no 
knowing what may happen at any time." 

** But he was out in the carriage yesterday," 
said Milly ; " could he be out if he were so 
very ill? I thought people were always in 
the house, or in bed, for a long time before they 
died." 

"That depends upon their complaint," re- 
plied Mr. Long ; " and even the same disease 
is very variable in different cases. Sometimes 
a consumptive patient is confined to the house 
or to his bed for a long time, as you say ; but 
it has often happened that persons have got 
up and gone about their usual occupations 
almost to the last." 

"Don't you remember, Milly," said Amy, 
"we noticed how carefully the lady was 
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wrapping the furs round her son, and we 
thought it was because it was going to rain ? 
but I suppose it was because he is so ill." 

" Then what will become of Mrs. Way 
when he does die ? " inquired Milly anxiously. 

" She will be deprived of everything as soon 
as Philip comes of age ; and she will have ta 
leave the splendid house where she is now 
living. I am not quite sure whether she may 
have any trifling property at her disposal ; but 
I know this, that she will be reduced to a 
position certainly less comfortable than ours- 
So you see, my dears, that even as regards 
money, that elegant lady whom you were so 
inchned to envy is not in a very enviable posi- 
tion. But that is to my mind a trifle, compared 
with what she must suffer in having one son 
behaving in such an unnatural manner ; and in 
seeing the other, who seems all that she could 
desire, taken from her by an early death." 

(176) 3 
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" Does the wicked son live with her ? " in- 
quired Amy. 

" He does sometimes, when it pleases him, 
and when he wants to extort more monev from 
his terrified and miserable mother. You may 
fancy, my dear children, what scenes those 
must be for poor Alfred; they have often 
brought on some of his worst attacks, and 
have unquestionably shortened his Hfe. It 
nearly kills him to see his mother so treated, 
and to find himself quite powerless to help 
her ; while she dreads Philip*s visits more on 
Alfred's account than on her own, fearful as 
they must be to her, and much as they are 
telling on her own health." 

" But, Mr. Long," said Milly earnestly^ 
" doesn't it seem strange that Grod should let> 
that good young man die, and allow the 
wicked one to live and be a torment to his 
mother ? " 
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"If we had to discover a reason for all 
God's actions, we certainly should find it a 
difficulty, my dear; but you must not forget 
that that is no part of our duty : we have only 
to submit to his decrees, and say, ' Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right?' We 
shall not always be kept in the dark respect- 
ing these ways of his providence, for he has 
promised, ' What I do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter.' When an 
earthly friend of ours does a thing which 
seems strange or unexpected to us, if we have 
full and firm trust in him, we say to ourselves, 
* Wait till he explains ; he will be sure to give 
a good reason.' And this is how we must feel 
towards our Heavenly Friend ; and I think it 
will be one of the great happinesses of the 
redeemed in heaven to look back upon the 
details of their hves on earth, and to see all 
the obscure spots thus illuminated, and to 
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understand at length what that road was, and 
whither it tended, through which they had 
travelled in the dark, Uke httle children trust- 
ingly holding their father's hand, but not 
knowing by what paths he was leading 
them." 

" But does Phihp hke his brother ? doesn't 
he care for him at all, or pity him, now he is 
so ill ? " inquired Amy. 

" I wish I could say Yes," rephed Mr. 
Long. " I wish I could discover a single 
redeeming point in the miserable young man's 
character ; but, as far as I have seen or heard, 
none such exists. He has even told Alfred 
mockingly that he won't hve to be twenty - 
one, and so he need not trouble about it. I 
am afraid poor Alfred himself has lately come 
to the same conclusion. I have heard that he 
has given up all hope, his weakness is increasing 
so alarmingly. I do not think his mother can 
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long survive him ; for three such years as she 
has passed are enough to break the strongest 
heart, and nothing but her love for her younger 
son could have upheld her. I am afraid, when 
she loses him, she will lose the only tie that 
binds her to the earth ; though I don't know 
that I should say I am afraid." 

" I think that would be what she would hke 
best," said Milly; and then she added warmly, 
'*but I wish that wicked Philip would die 
first, and then, perhaps, Alfred would recover, 
and he and his mother be happy again." 

" Hush, hush, dear," said Mr. Long seriously; 
*' we must not wish such a thing as that. We 
have less mercy for each other than God has 
for us." 

" I don't quite understand." 

" God ia calling those to him who have 
long loved him and are prepared to go ; but 
he is sparing the life of the sinner, for wh^^ 
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can tell but that even he may repent 1 Our 
heavenly Father is long-suffering, not willing 
that any should perish, but that all should 
come to a knowledge of the truth." 

A silence of a few minutes followed, and 
then Mr. Long said : 

" Well, dears, do you think you will be 
inclined again to envy a lady, simply because 
she may be wrapped in a Cashmere shawl and 
seated in an elegant carriage 1 " 

" No, indeed," exclaimed both the children 
at once ; and Mr. Long continued : 

'** If we could look into the breasts of those 
who pass below our windows any day, we 
should often see the heavy heart under the 
satin dress or broadcloth coat, and a Ught and 
cheerful one beneath the fustian jacket or the 
cotton gown. Not but that there are happy 
rich people, and miserable poor ones, mind. I 
only want to guard you against fancying that 
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a. man cannot be content when he is poor, 
and must be happy when he is rich. And, 
most of all, I want to make you thankful for 
being placed in that position in life which we 
have the authority of God's own word for 
declaring the best." 

The children looked as though they did not 
[juite recall the verse in question, so Mr. Long 
3xplained : '^ Don't you remember Solomon 
3ays (the wisest of men, recollect), * Give me 
aeither poverty nor riches, feed me with food 
convenient for me ' ? And he had had an 
Bxcellent opportunity of knowing what riches 
30uld do towards procuring happiness. You 
may depend upon it that if Mrs. Way could 
become a poor woman, working for her bread, 
ind have her two sons, honest and affec- 
iionate, going out every morning to their 
iaily toil, she would gladly resign her fine 
louse, and lands, and carriage, if she coul^^ 
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by SO doing free herself from her griefs and 



cares." 



"Indeed I should think she would," said 
Amy. " But, papa, could you have believed 
that such a wicked, undutiful son could be? 
I could not have fancied it possible that 
children should not love their own parents." 

" I believe such extreme cases are rare ; I 
hope they are," said Mr. Long sadly; "but 
this is not the only one I have heard of. Then 
there is one more trouble that rich people are 
exposed to, which has been lately remarked by 
our greatest living poet, — Tennyson, you know. 
Amy, whose poetry you can't make anything 
of," said her father smiling. 

" O papa, I can understgind the * Queen of 
the May,' quite well." 

" Ah, yes — I forgot ; and 'the skipping rope,* 
I daresay, too. Well, to be serious again, 
Tennyson says that the great suffer more than 
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those in lower ranks, on account of not being 
able to grieve so much in secret; their sorrows 
become so much more pubhcly known. If the 
son of a poor villager is undutifiil, or becomes 
idle and a drunkard, the parents' hearts suffer 
as much on account of his sin as a nobleman's 
would ; but they have comfort in the fact that 
their disgrace and sorrow are known only to a 
few friendly neighbours, who can feel for them 
in their trouble. On the other hand, if a 
member of a high family disgraces himself in 
a similar way, the scandal is soon spread through 
the neighbourhood, mere acquaintances hear 
all about it, with perhaps a thousand additions, 
then it spreads to persons who do not even 
know the family, and sometimes it gets into 
the newspapers, and so is known throughout 
the whole country. Fancy the suffering of 
his relations to find that what they blush to 
name among themselves at their own fireside 
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is being openly and perhaps unfeelingly dis- 
cussed in public reading-rooms, on the ex- 
change, or in the market-place." 

" Yes, that must make it much worse," said 
Amy ; " but, papa, please to tell us the very 
words your favourite poet says about it." 

"Well, dear," said her father smiling, "as 
he put them in the mouth of a Uttle girl, I 
suppose they are nothing more than little girls- 
may understand, — 

* Yet this grief 
Is added to the griefs the great must bear, 
That howsoever much they may desire 
Silence, they camiot weep behind a cloud.' 

" So you see the rich are not so very much 
to be envied after aU ; the strong oak is often 
blown down by a tempest that passes over the 
tender Uttle daisy, and only ruffles its deUcate 
leaves. We can in a great measure make our 
own happiness by cultivating a contented mind; 
it is true wisdom, if we can't have what we 
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should like, to like what we can have. There 
is a story told of a sculptor who had tried 
many times to carve a beautiful figure out of 
various costly pieces of wood that he had had 
brought to him from foreign places. Every 
time he failed he was dissatisfied with his 
wood. One evening, almost desponding, he 
was sitting by his fire, when he hastily snatched 
up a piece of common fire-wood, and determined 
to make one more trial with that. He suc- 
ceeded perfectly ; he carved out of the rough 
block the beautiful form that had been so long 
in his mind, but which he had not been able 
to do in the materials he had sent so far to 
seek. 

"This is just like us. Happiness is the 
form we want to carve for ourselves ; we seek 
far and wide for materials, but we can't make 
it out of any of them ; and by-and-by we find, 
by our own firesides, something that has long 
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been lying there unnoticed and neglected. 
Wearied with our own vain seeking, we seize 
upon what has all along lain within our reach, 
and, out of the rough material, contentment, 
we succeed in carving the lovely form of 
Happiness." 



CHAPTER III. 



PACE TO PACE. 



The next day the weather was lovely. Mr. 
Long deUghted our two young friends greatly 
by coming home about one o'clock, and asking 
them if they should hke a long ramble in the 
country. Their dinner was soon despatched, 
and they were ready dressed in a wonderfully 
quick space of time, and standing each with a 
little basket in her hand, waiting for Mr. Long, 
and exchanging a variety of such phrases as, 
" Won't it be nice. Amy?" and, " I do hope we 
shall find a good lot of wild-flowers." 

They got into an omnibus, by which means 
they saved time and got pleasantly over the 
most wearisome part of their journey, an^^ 
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were set down not far from the fresh green 
fields and sunny country lanes. Milly and 
Amy began searching along the hedges for 
primroses and violets, but did not find many. 
Mr. Long, however, consoled them with the 
assurance that they would find as many as they 
wished for when they reached the glen. 

At last they came to a steep, winding path, 
leading down through a small thicket. The 
children had to creep carefully along, so as not 
to leave their little hats perched upon some of 
the branches; but, when they reached the 
bottom, they uttered a cry of deUght, and 
bounded off, for they found themselves in a 
level meadow, through which a clear stream^ 
ran, while a steep hill, covered with trees^ 
formed a fine back-ground. Two pretty swan^ 
were gracefully swimming along, and Amy" 
and her friend forgot everything else for a timo 
in admiring and talking to the beautiful birds; 
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but finding after a while that they were not to 
be coaxed into coming near enough to be 
" patted," they began to think about the wild- 
flowers again, and inquired where they should 
find the primroses. Mr. Long took them to a 
raised walk with a sloping bank of grass which 
was quite covered with primrose plants. The 
stream wound round at the other side of the 
path, and some of the pretty pale flowers grew 
upon the very edge, and were reflected clearly 
in the bright water. 

Amy and Milly were in transports — every- 
thing was so lovely to look at, that for a time 
they forgot to gather any flowers; but they 
made up for that afterwards, and the Uttle 
baskets were soon filled. Then they strolled 
on and came upon a bed of blue-bells, and they 
must needs stop and get some of them ; and 
in a few minutes Amy, who had been in 
advance a Uttle, came running back with her 
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eyes wide open and her face flushed with 
excitement. 

" O papa, Milly, make haste ! there are 
the loveUest flowera you ever saw, in such 
numbers, so deUcate and pretty ! Make 
haste ! " 

A few moments brought them to the spot, 
and there Mr. Long saw that the flowers 
which had so justly excited Amy's enthusiasm 
were the pretty white wood-anemones, with 
their fragile snowy blossoms and luxuriant 
dark green leaves. Milly was in raptures 
instantly, as many an older person has been at 
the first glimpse of these fair little wood- 
nymphs modestly blooming in a quiet nook. 

"We must have a great many of these," 
both children agreed ; but how to carry them. 
was the difficulty. 

Mr. Long came to their assistance. He 
constructed a rough sort of framework out of 
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some small branches, and rather like a basket 
in shape ; and a handkerchief being fastened 
outside this to prevent the flowers falling 
through, it answered the purpose well enough, 
though it was rather an ungainly sort of thing 
to look 'at. However, they had a good laugh 
over it, and it held a great many flowers, so it 
was by no means to be despised. 

By this time Mr. Long thought his Uttle 
companions must be tired, or at any rate 
thirsty, and he asked them if they should 
like to go into one of the cottages and try 
to get some milk, and rest for a Uttle while. 
A ready assent being given, they soon left the 
glen, and, ascending the road a Uttle way, 
came to a few small but very neat houses. 

Mr. Long tapped at the door of the prettiest 
cottage, and it was quickly opened by a kind- 
looking woman, who, upon hearing their 
request, immediately asked them to come in, - 

(176) 4 ~ 
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brought forward some chairs, and hurried off3l 
to get the httle girls some fresh milk. 

It was a bright, cheerful little room ; made^ 
more so just at present by the sun shining^ 
through the lattice window, and casting the^ 
shadows of the climbing rose-tree that grews^ 
outside upon the floor. There were three rosj;^^ 
children there, too, to add to its cheerfulness j 
though one, the baby, was asleep in its cradle^ 
and not very visible at first. 

The others, a boy about eight and a girl 
some two years younger, looked up shyly at 
the entrance of visitors, and backed a Uttle 
towards the comer; but Mr. Long began to 
talk to them, and they soon forgot their bash- 
fulness and chattered quite merrily. When 
Mrs. Hall returned, she found Tom describing 
at full length the beauties of his little dog Jim, 
and wishing he could show it to them, " only 
it was gone away along with father, and 
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"wouldn't be home for a while." Mrs. Hall 
not only brought the fresh milk, but some 
nice brown bread and butter, which her 
visitors enjoyed, especially the two young 
ones. Little Anna Hall went out of the room 
for a minute, and came back with a fine pot of 
musk in her hands to show the young ladies ; 
it was her very ovm, she said, and certainly 
looked as blooming as herself. When her 
plant had been suflSciently admired, the small 
personage toddled up to her brother and 
whispered something in his ear. Tom coloured, 
and looked doubtfully towards Amy and MiUy ; 
so Mr. Long laughingly asked what the great 
mystery was ; and then it came out that Anna 
wanted Tom to show his dormice, and Tom 
seemed hardly able to summon up courage. 
But when Mr. Long assured him that he was 
particularly fond of dormice, and he was sure 
his young companions would be pleased to see^fl 
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them, the boy mounted cheerfully upon a chair, 
reached down a httle cage from a high shelf, 
and bringing it forward with a smile of much 
satisfaction upon his face, opened the cover, 
and showed, not only the old couple, but four 
dear, soft, httle young ones nestled together. 

Amy and MiUy were charmed, — they had 
never seen such sweet httle creatures before ; 
and it was a sight to watch Tom's dehghted 
face while his little pets were being praised, or 
to see how Anna's eyes went from him to their 
visitors, enjoying her brother's triumph with 
true sisterly sympathy. 

By-and-by the baby awoke, and it was 
pleasant to see how the two elder children 
ran to kiss it, and when it was seated in its 
mother's lap, staring in a slightly uneasy way 
at the visitors, to notice how they tried to 
amuse it, hiding behind the chair, and then 
peeping round the comer with a merry laugh, 
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till the baby laughed too, and seemed to think 
that, after all, there was nothing to be un- 
comfortable about. 

After a while Tom was seen to whisper to 
his mother ; and after replying to him, "In 
about half-an-hour," she said smihngly to Mr. 
Long, "Tom's anxious to know when father 
will be home, because he's to bring him a new 
spade." 

" Oh, is it that ? " said the gentleman. 
" Have you a garden of your own ? I should 
hke to see it." 

Nothing ever pleased Tom better than to 
show it, so out they all went into the garden, 
which was in excellent order. Though chiefly 
devoted to vegetables, a small patch of good 
flowers was not forgotten. Tom led the way 
to his own little portion, which was well kept ; 
he also pointed out Anna's garden, and called 
particular attention to her campanulas, which 
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things, and that : for, of course, I always have 
dry clothes by the fire ready for him against 
he comes home, and his tea nice and hot, 
just fit for him to take; and, I do declare, 
he says sometimes that he's more comfortable 
after he's been wet through than when he 
hasn't." 

At this point they were interrupted by a 
wild shout from Tom of "Hurrah, here's 
father!" and in less time than it takes to 
tell it he and Anna had opened the little 
gate and were running along to meet him. 
As it was rather difficult for Mr. Hall to walk 
with a child clasping each leg, he settled the 
matter by taking Anna up in his arms, and 
Tom soon after released his father in order to 
pat the pony and inquire after his health. 
Then, apparently, he inquired about the spade, 
and was told where to find it, for he suddenly 
dived into the recesses of the cart, and, puUing 
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it out, examined it with apparent satisfaction, 
waved it over his head, hugged his father 
again, and marched on in a state of great 
glee. 

As they drew near the gate, Amy looked 
at the father, and recognized the very vegetable 
seller whom they had so pitied two days before. 
She told Milly, who, if you remember, had not 
noticed his face ; and the two children looked 
at each other, and glanced towards Mr. Long, 
^vho gave them a knowing look that made 
them blush a little. 

The baby held out its Uttle dimpled arms, 
^nd crowed at sight of its father, who, setting 
-Ajina down at the gate, took it instead, and 
"Xvith his Uttle girl chnging to the skirts of his 
ooat, and Tom marching behind with his spade 
Over his shoulder, the Uttle party entered the 
:arden. 
Mr. Long remained a few minutes talking 
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to Mr. Hall, but he soon took leave, because he 
knew it was about their tea-time, and he was 
too considerate to keep the wife from attending 
to her duties ; so a very hearty good-bye was 
wished all round, one more peep was had at 
the dormice, the children kissed each other, 
and the visitors were soon on their way 
home. 

"Well, Milly," said Mr. Long, "do you 
think Mr. Hall is happy, now you have seen 
him nearer ? " 

"Oh yes," said MiUy, who never felt by 
halves. " I never saw such nice people. He 
can't help being happy, with such a good wife 
and children. See how they all love one 
another." 

" That's the great point, my dear. * Better is 
a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith.' " 

"But, papa," said Amy, "did you know 
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when you went to that cottage that it was 
where he Uved, or was it merely by chance 
that you went to that house ? " 

" I took you there purposely," answered her 
father. " I looked out at all the people you 
were talking about the other afternoon, and 
when I saw Hall, I knew he was a man you 
were wasting unnecessary pity upon. But I 
thought that to see him and his family at 
home would give you a better idea of how 
happy a poor man's life may be made, than by 
telUng you a story about him. For when I 
came to think it over, I decided that there 
were no great adventures in his history, or 
startUng facts Uke those I told you yesterday ; 
so instead of another story, I have given you 
a long country walk, and I hope a pleasant 
visit.'' 

" Oh, very pleasant indeed," cried both the 
children ; "it has been a delightful afternoon ; 
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and what a splendid lot of flowers we have as 
weU ! " 

" See how your anemones have drooped. You 
must be careful in handling them, for they are 
very delicate ; and mind you put them in water 
as soon as we get home." 



CHAPTER IV. 

BEARING ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 

The next evening our little friends were in- 
vited to spend at Mrs. Cox's. Edith was a 
great favourite of Amy's, so she was pleased 
that Milly should make her acquaintance too. 

They enjoyed themselves very much, and in 
the course of the evening Mr. Long said to 
their hostess, — 

" I'm afraid you will think it a rather abrupt 
inquiry ; but do you consider Miss Howard a 
happy or a miserable person ? " 

Mrs. Cox did look a little surprised at the 
oddity of the question, but she replied, "A 
very happy one, certainly ; she has one of the 
happiest dispositions I know." 
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'' Because," said Mr. Long, smiling, " some 
little friends of mine made up their minds the 
other day that she must be extremely miser- 
able, because she has to work for her living, 
and to be out in bad weather occasionally ! " 

Mrs. Cox looked towards Amy and Milly, 
and said with a smile, " They were very much 
deceived, then. Of course, it is not pleasant 
to have to be out in all weathers, and to be 
teaching whether one is ill or well, but Miss 
Howard says there must be discomforts in 
every one's life, and she is thankful that hers 
are no heavier." 

" I wish you would be story-teller in my 
place," said Mr. Long, " and tell these children 
anything you know about her." 

" Story-teller ? " inquired Mrs. Cox. 

" I beg your pardon," returned Mr. Long. 
'^ I should have explained that I promised to 
tell them some of the histories of the people 
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they were pitying, but I think you know more 
about this case than I do." 

" I am most willing," repUed Mrs. Cox. 
" Miss Howard is one of a large family with 
small means, who have been wisely brought 
up to work for themselves, instead of trying 
to Uve in idleness upon an unsufficient income, 
and be obliged to have recourse to all sorts of 
plans to hide their poverty, or maJ.e a show in 
pubUc, while they suffer privations at home, as 
so many persons are tempted to do m those cir- 
cumstances. 

" Their small property was well laid out in 
fitting the sons for some sort of business, and 
in thoroughly instructing the daughters, each 
in one accomplishment, in order that she might 
become perfectly mistress of it ; and, as they 
were clever girls, that plan succeeded well. 

" I believe the sons are all married except 
Stephen, the youngest, of whom I shall have 
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to speak by-and-by, and only two daughters 
are single ; Louisa {our Miss Howard) and 
Elizabeth. These three Hve with their parents, 
who are now old, and do much to add to their 
comfort. Miss Howard has often told me 
what a happy household they were when 
gathered together of an evening, after their 
work was done. And though their numbers 
are now diminished by so many setting up 
their own little households, there are the 
added pleasures of new interests, not to men- 
tion the charming incidents connected with— 

small nephews and nieces enlivening the scene 

She has often said, that with the anticipations 
of those quiet, cheerful evenings before her ^ 
she could lay aside all the petty annoyances of 
the day as she did her cloak and umbrella^ 
and often walk through the rain hardly know- 
ing that it was falling." 

Mr. Long glanced at Amy and Milly ; they 
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were listening earnestly, and did not see his 
look. 

Mrs. Cox went on: — "A little time ago 
there did seem a cloud in their quiet sky. 
Stephen had been articled to an attorney, but 
of late years he has shown such a decided in- 
chnation for art, that it appeared more and 
more evident that the law would prove any- 
thing but an agreeable profession for him. 
Still, he considered it his duty to continue in 
it, as he thought that to leave one calling, 
\nthout being sure of succeeding in another, 
would be throwing away money that had been 
spent in procuring him a profession ; and in- 
deed he did not know how to get means to fit 
himself to become an artist. 

"So time went on. Stephen attended 
regularly to his duties, but was spending all 
liis spare hours in drawing, till some judges 
who saw his efforts, declared that they showed 
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much genius. From that time, Miss Howard 
told me she was continually pondering as to 
how it could be managed for Stephen to study 
as he required : she was fully convinced that 
he would become a true artist, if he could only 
get instruction. But how was he to get that ? 
The necessary funds were not at the disposal 
of any of them. She did offer Stephen a small 
sum she could spare, telUng him he should pay 
it back when he sold his first historical picture ; 
but Stephen stoutly refused, — that would be a 
long time to come, and perhaps he might only 
turn out a dauber of canvas after all, he said. 

'* Louisa was not to be defeated; she saw 
her brother toiling every day at a profession 
he did not care for, and vainly longing after 
one that she was certain he had more than 
passing fancy for. One day she said to him - 
half in jest : ' Stephen, would you accept £100 
from me, if I could earn it by writing a book / 
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That wouldn't be very hard work, you know, 
so you wouldn't be able to make that objection, 
as you did before/ Taking it as a jest, Stephen 
answered, * By all means, Louy. When you 
have arrived at that pitch of success, I won't 
be too independent to be helped by the success- 
ful authoress ; and the distinguished artist shall 
repay it.' — *Now mind, you have promised,' 
cried Louisa ; and so ended the conversation, 
b^un laughingly, but not so much in joke as 
Stephen thought. 

"Some little time after, Louisa saw an 
advertisement of some books that were to be 
written upon a given subject ; and three prizes 
were offered for the three best tales that should 
be sent in. The highest was £100. She de- 
termined to try. It was her first attempt at 
literature, but she had plenty of thoughts and 
deep feeUngs upon most subjects, and that in 
question was one in which she had much 
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were a letter — that would be a proof, but a 
mistake might occur in the newspapers, she 
thought. Her pupil came in. Miss Howard 
had to put her own thoughts and affairs in the 
background and attend for the next hour to 
the music lesson. It was a hard task though ; 
she said that she never found her thoughts so 
obstinately inclined to wander before. The 
lesson was over in due time, and then there 
was a short walk to the next house, during 
which the thoughts ran wild again ; and then 
another hour of constrained attention before 
Louisa Howard was free for the rest of the 
day. It was then pouring with rain. Her 
pupil begged her to wait ; it seemed likely to 
be only a shower. Wait ! with the possibility 
of that letter lying at home. Miss Howard is 
generally rather indifferent to weather, but I 
expect she rushed out that day as eagerly as 
though she had been a duck ; but she declares 
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she knew nothing about it, till Elizabeth, when 
she reached home, was perfectly aghast to see 
the wet and splashed state of her cloak, and 
called her attention to it. It was the day be- 
fore yesterday; no, the day before that, and 
you know how it hailed and rained ; but on 
went Louisa through it all, in a happy sort of 
dream, and longing to see if there were a 
letter. 

" There were two, but EUzabeth would not 
let her look at them till she had taken oS all 
her wet clothes. Then she seized the one whose 
writing she did not know, and broke the 
envelope. And what do you think was in it, 
my dears? Will you have her disappointed, 
or not 1 " 

" No, no," cried the children. 

*' No," continued Mrs. Cox, " the good news 
in the paper was fully confirmed. Louisa was 
the undoubted holder of the first prize." 
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" Oh, how glad she must have been ! " said 
Amy. 

" And her brother ? " inquired Milly. 

" Well," repUed Mrs. Cox, ** he pretended 
to be extremely * savage,' that he should have 
been entrapped in such a way, because he said 
he had no idea Louy could write a book ; and 
she wouldn't let him escape from his promise. 
But I know it is an unspeakable happiness to 
him to be able to follow his beloved art ; and 
I am sure, when he looks back, a successful 
man, from the top of the ladder, he will be 
very glad to remember whose hand it was that 
helped him up the first step." 

"Thank you," said the children, as Mrs. 
Cox concluded ; "we were more mistaken in 
Miss Howard than in any one else." 

" What other mistakes did you make ? " said 
she laughing. 

" You don't know Hall, one of the happiest 
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labouring men I ever saw," repKed Mr. Long ; 
*'they thought him to be pitied; and they 
were envying Mrs. Austin Way." 

Mrs. Cox looked instantly grave. "Poor 
Mrs. Way ! Dr. Taylor told me this morning 
that he thinks Alfred cannot last another 
month; he is much worse — and no wonder, 
for Phihp has come home again," 

"I am very sorry to hear it," said Mr. 
Long, "but I made these Uttle faces so sad 
the other evening by teUing her melancholy 
tale, that we will not, if you will allow me, 
spoil this pleasant evening by dwelling on such 
a distressing subject. — Ah ! here is Mr. Cox. 
— How are you this evening ? " 



CHAPTER V. 

SINGING OF THE MERCIES OP THE LORD. 

" Have you any more stories to tell us, papa?" 
said Amy as they were going home. 

" No," replied her father ; " I know nothing 
more about any of the people ; don't you think 
three stories enough ? " 

" Ah, but, papa, you didn't tell three ; you 
got out of it ; you only told one." 

" Well ! " said Mr. Long, laughing at the 
accusation ; " but I got Mrs. Cox to tell 
another ; and I'm sure the visit to Mrs. Hall's 
was as good as any story." 

"So it was," assented the children ; and 
Milly added slyly, " But couldn't you tell us 
anything about the owner of the httle pigs ? " 
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'* No, not a word ; he is not of my acquaint- 
ance. But I daresay his children, if he has any, 
received the Httle black grunters with satis- 
faction ; and I have no doubt that looking for- 
ward to that consoled him for the trouble of 
driving such very restive httle animals home. 
But you must remember, dears," he added in 
another tone, " that those stories were not to 
amuse you only, but to teach you that there is 
often less reason than we think for envying the 
lot of others. I now want you to discover 
that there is more reason than you sometimes 
think for being satisfied with your own'' 

" How are we to do that ? " asked Amy. 

'* I want you both, to-morrow, from the 
moment you get up till you go to bed, to 
notice the different things that occur to you 
for which you have reason to thank God ; and 

list separately, and show it to 
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" Oh, I don't mind, papa," said Amy. '* Do 
you, Milly ? " 

Milly had opened her eyes very wide at the 
announcement, but being thus appealed to, she 
too consented ; but added, as if a bright idea 
had just struck her, " But, Mr. Long, won't 
you keep a Ust too ? " 

" Oh yes, certainly," said he, " if you wish it; 
and let us see whose Hst will be the longest. 
We will read them the evening after." 

Saturday evening arrived. Mr. Long and 
his Uttle companions were seated comfortably 
together, when he called upon Amy to produce 
her paper first. With a Uttle hesitation she 
complied. 

"Read it to us," said her father. Amy 
began : — 

"When I first woke in the morning 1 
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remembered that I ought to be thankful for 
having had a good night's rest ; and when I 
knelt down to say my prayers I was grateful 
that I was in a country where I had been 
taught to know God. Then I came down to 
breakfast and saw you, dear papa, and I knew 
I ought to thank God for giving me such a 
good father, and everything that I really 
wanted. Then I was glad that Milly was here 
with me, and I supposed that I ought to be 
thankful for that too. Then, we were reading 
together in the morning, and I thought what 
a good thing it was that there was such a 
thing as reading, and that we could do it ; be- 
cause if there weren't, you know, we should not 
hear of half as many things, for we should 
have to wait for people to tell us. We went 
for a walk after dinner ; and then I was thank- 
ful that we were able to run about and enjoy 
everything, and were not like the poor blind 
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man we met, and another that was lame. 
Further on we met Aunt Lucy and the 
children, and Mr. and Mrs. Furness, and 
a lot of people; and I thought we should 
be thankful, to God for having so many 
people to love in the world. When we 
came home, you were here, papa, and you 
stayed with us the whole evening; and I 
was very glad of that, and thanked God for 
it. And when I sang some little songs, you 
were pleased and said you liked to hear me ; 
and then I knew I ought to be grateful that 
I was able to sing, because you are so fond 
of music. And when I went to bed I was 
tired, and I thought how thankful I ought 
to be that I had such a nice comfortable 
little bed, and could go to sleep without 
fearing anything. 

"And that is all I have down, papa; but 
there were several other Uttle things that I 

A 
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didn't quite know whether I should reckon or 
not." 

" Well," replied Mr. Long, " you have a 
good list of our most important blessings ; let 
me arrange them : — 

"1. A knowledge of God and his ser- 
vice. 

"2. Gifts of the mind and means of em- 
ploying them. 

*' 3. Freedom from bodily defects. 

" 4. Parent, friends^ companions, and home. 

" 5. Safety and rest. 

*' Don't you think then, my darling, that 
when you consider all these valuable blessings 
which you enjoy, and of which so many are 
deprived, you have enough every day of your 
life to make you more than contented with 
your lot ; and that instead of longing for any- 
thing that you may fancy better, you can never 
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be suflSciently thankful for the comforts you 
possess ? And notice particularly, dears, that 
these five classes of mercies, which are the 
very highest ones, are such as God in his 
infinite mercy has put within the reach of the 
lowly as well as the high. — And now, Milly, 
for your list." 

Milly had made a regular list and now 
read it. 



THINGS TO BE THANKFUL FOR. 

"1. That no harm had happened to us in 
the night. 

" 2. That the sun was shining and looked so 
beautiful upon the wall of the room. 

" 3. That Amy loves me. 

" 4. That I had a letter from home, from 
my own dear mamma, and I was only wishing 
for it while I was dressing. 

*• 5. That my little fuchsia that Amy gave 
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me, and which looked drooping yesterday, has 
quite revived. 

"6. That all flowers are so pretty and birds 
sing so sweetly. 

" 7. That I am not bUnd nor lame. 

*' 8. That I am not so passionate as I used 
to be. 

" 9. That I am being taught to be more 
contented. 

" 10. That God will let even little children 
pray to him. 

" That is all," said Milly, as she concluded. 

" Very good, too," said Mr. Long. " Yours 
just does to add on to Amy's; several of yours 
are the * little things,' I suppose, which she 
meant, and was uncertain about putting down." 

" Yes," said Amy. 

"Ought I to have mentioned such Uttle 
things ? " inquired Milly. 
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"Most certainly, my dear," replied Mr. Long 
emphatically; "the very common custom of 
never noticing small blessings or pleasures 
leads to an immense deal of discontent. I 
only wish people could pay as Uttle attention 
to small annoyances. But these last we are 
too liable to reckon up and keep in our 
memory, while we forget all the innumerable 
blessings, which are more than enough to 
weigh against them." 

"Now, where is your Ust, papa?" asked 
Amy. 

" Here," he replied, producing it. " It is 
written rather briefly, in Milly's style ; and 
as it is growing late, I will only read it as it 
stands. 

" I have cause to be thankful, — 

"1. For rest and safety during the past 

night. 

(m 6 
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" 2. For the fact of thankfulness to God 
being the first thought to come into my mind 
on waking. 

" 3. For the perfect comfort felt in the 
enjoyment of health. 

"4. For the possession of my dear child. 

"5. For the necessaries and many of the 
comforts of Ufe. 

"6. For the love of those who are dear to 
me. 

'^ 7. For good news from absent friends. 

" 8. For a keen sense of the beauty of every- 
thing around me. 

'^9. For being able to feel interested in all 
that concerns my fellow-creatures. 

" 10. For having checked a remark, which, 
though unintentional, might have wounded. 

"11. For vigour of mind. 

*' 12. For success in trying to guide one in 
error. 
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" 13. For the faithfulness of some employed 
by me. 

" 14. For the important discoveries allowed 
to the men of the present generation. 

"15. For having been able to give useful 
advice to a very dear friend. 

"16. For not being hasty in judgment, 
especially in one case, where I should have 
been wrong. 

"17. For having leisure to spend much time 
with my child. 

"18. For success in something I had under- 
taken. 

" 19. For the opportunity of assisting one 
who had been wronged. 

" 20. For hearing that a noble action had 
been performed. 

"21, For the happiness of home. 

" 22. For a keen memory. 

" 23. For submission. 
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"24. For hope. 

" 25. For salvation. 

'* But I should never end, my dear children, 
were I to attempt to give you a full list of the 
different thoughts that came into my mind ; 
there are many which you could not yet under- 
stand ; and the Httle things are so innumerable, 
that I oiily ventured upon putting down a few. 

" I should Uke you, however, to try to 
notice for yourselves ; for our Uves are so much 
more made up of little events than of large 
ones, that they will be eithef happy or miser- 
able according as we pay attention to our little 
vexations or to our little joys. 

" Look at health alone, how its absence 
takes away our enjoyment of almost everything 
else; and yet how many enjoy excellent health. 
That alone is enough to make us thankful; 
but years often go by, and we hardly notice 
the "rigorous frame, the active Umbs, the entire 
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body in coDifort ; yet let sickness come, a pain 
fix in any part, and see how our attention is 
engrossed by it ! I know it is but natural 
that pain should attract our notice more than 
the absence of pain ; but I know also that we 
are all too apt to receive God's mercies with 
much indifference, with Uttle notice. We 
would not do so to a friend on earth who was 
continually bestowing kindnesses on us; and 
why should we do so, then, because it is our 
Friend in heaven ? " 

" My God, thou art all love; 
Not one poor moment 'scapes thy breast 
But brings some blessmg from above ; 
And in that love, more than in bed, I rest." 



JESSIE IN THE MORNING. 



-M- 



Whether it was the sun streaming into the 
room, or the robin that sang so loud in the 
apple-tree, Jessie was waked* uncommonly 
early. She sat up in bed, tossed back her 
hair, and gazed out over the garden and the 
fields, and away to the hills. It was all so 
fragrant and fair that Jessie herself felt bright 
and sweet as everything else. 

" Oh, I'm going to be just as good to-day ! " 

and the Httle girl smacked her lips as if she 

were going to be a ripe peach. She would do 

everything exactly right all day, like that 

little girl in her Sunday-school book. So, to 
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begin with, she dressed herself all alone. She 
wasn't going to trouble anybody, — not if it 
did stretch her Uttle arms to button her own 
frock. 

" Now I'll surprise mother with a fresh vase 
on the breakfast-table," thought Jessie. 

If you could have seen her flitting like a 
humming-bird from one bed of flowers to 
another, you could almost have read on her 
face the happy thoughts of her heart. 

" Oh, won't mother be pleased when she 
sees this ! And then I'll tend the baby and 
keep him as still as a mouse; and I'll be 
pleasant to Hal, if he does tease me half out 
of my senses. Then I'll be ready in season 
for school; and won't I be as good as a kitten^ 
and get to the head of the class ! . Miss Bell 
will be glad and give me a 10 ; and at recess I 
will go with that Susan Jones that nobody 
speaks to. Then I'll have father's dressing- 
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gown and slippers for him when he comes 
home to-night ; and mother will tell him what 
a comfort Jessie has been." 

" Now if I could only reach those roses, my 
bouquet would be perfect!" So up she climbed 
on the trelUs, and broke the highest spray of 

the prairie rose. It was hard getting up, and 
harder getting down, with both hands full of 
flowers, and the Uttle girl presently found her- 
self landed flat on the ground. The fall hurt 
her a Uttle, but she tried not to mind it, and 
walked up the path, thinking how brave and 
patient she was not to cry. 

Jessie met her mother in the porch. But 
poor Jessie ! Instead of the cry of delight 
she expected, she heard, in tones of dis- 
pleasure,— 

" Why, my child, how could you get so be- 
draggled and dirty, so early in the morning ? 
I should think you had drenched yourself in 
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the dew, and then rolled in the path. Your 
pretty clean frock is fit for nothing but the 
wash. You may go and put on your brown 
one." 

Now Jessie hated her brown dress, and she 
was ready to cry with bitter disappointment 
as she went to her room, dressed herself, and 
came down late to breakfast. Her roses and 
pinks were fading in the porch. She had no 
heart to take care of them now. But when 
her father bade her good-morning, and said, 
quite seriously, " Our Jessie must try to get up 
in better season," she felt as if it were more 
than she could bear. She could not tell him 
that she had been up an hour, trying to pre- 
pare a pleasure for them all, and resolving to 
be the best of all good girls. Still she was 
not quite discouraged. After breakfast she 
took little Dick from the floor, and began to 
rock him in her arms. But somehow the little 
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fellow began at once to scream, and Bridget 
came to the door, calling out, — 

"'Dade, Miss Jissie, ye shouldn't be after 
botherin that babby ! " 

Just at this moment Jessie caught sight of 
Hal tying a United States flag to the tail of 
her cat. Now the child could bear anything 
better than an insult to her puss, and she 
cried, — 

" Now, Hal, I should think you would be 
ashamed, big boy as you are, to be teasing a 
poor Kttle cat. — Kitty, kitty, kitty ! " 

" Pshaw, Jessie ! it doesn't hurt her any ; 
every cat ought to show her colours." 

" My cat needn't." 

" Then she's an old traitor." 

" She isn't a traitor ! " cried Jessie, stamp- 
ing her little foot with flashing eyes ; " she's 
a patriot ! I guess you are a traitor and a 
reheX and a cruel, naughty boy ! " 
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" Why, sweetie, don't ' let your angry 
passions rise ! ' " exclaimed Hal, with provok- 
ing coolness. 

Poor Jessie dashed off to her own room, hid 
her face in her pillow, and cried as if her heart 
would break. After all her resolutions and 
her efforts, she had displeased her father and 
mother, made the baby cry, and got very angry 
with Hal. She felt as if it were no use to try 
to be good. Instead of getting any credit for 
it, she was blamed more than ever. 

The trouble was, that Jessie had tried to 
please everybody but the Lord Jesus Christ 
She had been in such a hurry to be good that 
she had forgotten the only Friend who could 
make her so. If she had thought most of him, 
and done everything for his sake, she would not 
have been disappointed, for he always knows 
just what we mean. 
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ONE OF GOD'S BIRDIES." 
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You would love little May Warren, if you 
knew her, I am sure. She is such a sweet 
little thing that I believe I speak the truth in 
saying that everybody loves her who has had 
the pleasure of looking into her bright face. 
'^ Please, mother, let me go to school with 
Cousin Willie this morning," said she one 
day, running into the room where her mother 
sat with her baby brother; " please do, mother; 
I will be real good." 

"Let you go to school, dear?" answered 
her mother, kissing the rosy lips held up to 
her. " And where is Willie ? " 
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''Here, auntie," said he, coming in at the 
door, with his satchel of books on his arm, his 
black eyes sparkling with mischief as usual, 
and his cheeks glowing like the roses that 
peeped in at the open window. 

"Yes; Uttle May may go to school this 
morning, if she will be very good, and Cousin 
Willie will promise to take care of her." 

" Oh, you are so good," said May, throwing 
her arms around her mother's neck, and giving 
her half a dozen kisses ; then she danced off 
for her sun-bonnet, and soon she and Willie 
were racing down the broad gravelled path to 
the gate. 

It was a beautiful morning. The dew-drops 
sparkled on the grass and trees by the road- 
side, and the dandelions and buttercups in the 
meadow looked up to the blue sky, with a 
bright smile on their yellow faces, as if it 
were a joy to live, while the birds were 
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doing their best to put their happiness to 
music. 

Just as the children came to the bridge over 
the Uttle brook that went dancing merrily 
along in the golden sunUght, Willie's bright 
eyes caught a gUmpse of a robin hopping along 
by the roadside, with a bit of dried grass in 
his bill, — ^probably building material for his 
nest. 

" Keep still, May," whispered Willie quickly; 
" don't say a word ; " and he stooped to pick 
up a stone that lay at his feet. But May 
caught hold of his arm just as he raised it to 
throw. 

'^ Don't, Willie!" she cried; "it's one of 
God's birdies, — don't hurt it, please." 

Willie stopped and looked at her a moment 
in astonishment, then said, — 

" What a queer girl you are, May ! Well, I 
won't hit him now, just to please you ; and I 
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couldn't anyway,. for see ! he has flown away;" 
and the children hurried on to school. 

A day or two after, Willie was going on an 
errand for his mother, when he saw a little 
kitten running along the road, and his first 
thought was to look for a stone to throw, but 
his next one was, — 

" I suppose May would say that was one of 
God's kitties. What a funny girl she is ! " and 
the kitten was not hurt that time. 

Willie is a big boy now; but when he is 
tempted to hurt any innocent animal, he al- 
ways thinks of little Mary's words, " One of 
God's creatures ; " and they are never harmed 
by him. 



THE END. 



